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FRONT COVER—Night in Las Vegas, 
the glittering downtown casino area. 
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- America’s Roaring 
Rambunctious,.Playground 


Prime target for nearly everyone headed for Las 
Vegas is the Strip, that brilliant, neon-bathed ave- 
nue where the big shows and the big-name enter- 
tainers hold forth. The Strip at night is Broadway, 
Coney Island and the World’s Fair all rolled into 
one, a carnival which swings in quick tempo in 
each of the luxurious resort hotels until the wee 
hours of the morning. The pace is just as fast and 
the lights even brighter in the casino area in down- 
town Las Vegas, 
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Menus on the Strip feature many choice delica- 
cies and so—in a matter of speaking—do its 
spectacular shows. Some of the nation’s top 
entertainers appear nightly on stages of the Strip. 
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Glittering and Glamorous, 
the Resorts Keep on 
Rolling Round 

the Clock 








The growth of the Strip in the postwar period 
stands as a phenomenon in American show busi- 
ness. Prior to that time, the Las Vegas casinos 
were all clustered downtown, staid and sleepy 
compared to today’s big ones, and the Strip was 
a barren stretch on the Los Angeles highway 
inhabited mainly by jackrabbits. Then, one by 
one, the resort hotels began to push out to the 
Strip, each one bigger and better than the last, as 
dismayed observers shook their heads and won- 
dered where it all would end. 





It hasn’t ended yet. The customers keep pour- 
ing in, the shows grow brighter and more spec- 
tacular, and Las Vegas continues to expand its 
tremendous complex of resort and vacation facili- 
ties. Present trend is toward skyscrapers. The 
profile of the Strip is changing daily as many of 
the low, rambling resorts add multistory additions 
to accommodate hundreds of new visitors who 
will have nothing but the best. 
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From Every Corner of 
the Nation They Come... 


Today, over 10,000,000 tourists come to the 
area every year, jamming the restaurants, the 
swimming pools, and the more than 13,000 lux- 
ury rooms provided by the big hotels, motels and 
resorts. Top entertainers in America appear nightly 
in a pageant of entertainment which can be found 
nowhere else in the nation. 

Tourism has become big business in Las Vegas, 
the fabulous town which has become one of the 
gayest resorts the world has ever seen. 


Convention visitors gather for lunch 
under the sunny Las Vegas sky. In 
the background rises the great silver 
dome of Las Vegas Convention Center. 
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To Have a Whirl With Lady Luck... 


_As everyone in the world must have heard by 
- now, there is a lot of gambling going on along t 
Strip. Gambling is legal here, as it is in the r 
of the state, and undoubtedly accounts for th 
that the Las Vegas resorts are always sO 
Without the slot machines, roulette 
the rest, th > clubs would be u abl 


easily ignore the spo 
ae who have lived 


Nevada. ea and ae 
ae that this is a state- 


banned here but 
operating illegally ar 
lifted the ban in 1931 @ ous con- 
trols. These controls were strengthened in the 
forties, and today the state’s enforcement and 
inspection system has evolved to become one of 
the best in the nation. 

















Will she smile or won’t she? Players test Lady Luck at a Las 
Vegas table, confident that their chances are good in Nevada 
where games are strictly controlled. Top right, the Arthurs, 
new residents of Las Vegas, try a slot machine. Lower right, 
congenial dealer Art Kostal likes his work on the famed Strip. 
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To Thousands it Mec 
Home and Family 


Before the Arthurs moved to Las Vegas this 
year, they were a little apprehensive—uncertain 
how .they would find working conditions and 
doubtful they would locate a suitable home. But 
it took them only a few weeks to get comfortably 
installed and to learn to know the place. 

Ralph Arthur, his wife Helynn and daughter 
Adrian Lee came here from Dallas after Ralph 
accepted a job in personnel at E. G. & G., the 
prominent electronics firm. First thing to do, 
they decided after their arrival, was really to get 
the feel of the town. Accordingly, between pur- 
poseful visits to inspect houses and apartments, 
they behaved like tourists—by day exploring the 
beaches, parks and mountains and, by night, some 
of the hotels and restaurants. 
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The Arthurs found a warm welcome 
at this local church. There are 80 
church groups in Las Vegas, more 
than in many larger cities. Right, 
the house-hunting game. Dozens of 
models were available for purchase. 
































What do they like best about the town? The 
Arthurs took a look at the casinos and restau- 
rants, explored residential areas and shops, and 
drove out to the beaches and mountains. They 
liked everything they saw, but reserved warmest 
praise for the climate and scenery. On the center 
pages following—a sample of that scenery. Photo 
taken in the Las Vegas area by Cliff Segerblom. 
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was wonderful fun, they recall,.and also quite 
ucation. They quickly lost their doubts about 
ng when they learned that over 17,000 new 
ing units were built here in the last 10 years, 
1961 alone, over 2,700. This gave them 
nty of room for selection. After looking at a 
umber of places, they made the big leap and pur- 




















It’s a Pleasant, Sun-filled 
Family Town - with many 
Friendly Neighbors... 








To most visitors, Las Vegas means the excite- 
ment and fun along the Strip. To its residents, 
however, the city means home and family, school 
and Sunday School, the backyard and the bar- 
becue—the same things that go into family life 
everywhere. People who live in Las Vegas pay 
little attention to its nightlife, even those who work 
along the Strip. 

Take Art Kostal, for example, who has been a 
dealer at the Hotel Sahara for the past nine years. 
Art has a five-acre ranch south of town where he 
has a swimming pool and keeps a pony for his 
two daughters. Art and his wife like patio sitting 
and the P.T.A., and couldn’t care less about all 
the bright lights. 

Take Guy Landis and his wife, Dorothy, real 
old-timers who have lived in Las Vegas for 23 
years. “We got sand in our boots,” Guy explains, 
‘and settled down here for good.” Guy is assistant 
sales director at the Tropicana and sometimes 
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What do they do in Las Vegas? Dealer Art Kostal keeps a pony for his 
daughters, Kathy and Candy Architect Jack Knighton takes his family to 
try the snow at Mt. Charleston. Below right, Guy and Dorothy Landis ham 
it up a little as they experiment with landscaping at their new home. 
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takes a turm in the band there, while Dorothy 
Works as hostess and Cashier at the Showboat. 
Their lives are centered around their modernistic, 
two-story home which Guy designed and built 
himself. if 

Then there are the Knightons, Jack and Anne, 
who moved here im 1953 after Jack finished col- 
Jege. We came just to visit,” Jack recalls, “but 
liked it and Stayed.” Knighton got his architect’s 
license in 1956 and started his own firm. Both 
he and Anne are active in sports and have enthu- 
siasuc things to say about the fine water skiing, 
hunting, and winter sports they enjoy here. With 
their two children, Gordon and Jennifer, they lead 
a busy family life, much more interested in what’s 
happening at school than on the show circuit. 
These are typical families who take the neon and 
the gaming tables for granted. Living as close as 
they do to easily reached yet widely diversified 
recreation spots, Las Vegans can select from a 
range of outdoor activities On the cultural side, 
the city offers varied fare in the form of concerts, 
little theatre presentations, lectures, art shows and 
other events Performances by the nation’s leading 
symphony orchestras fill the Convention Center 
auditorium to overflowing 

Underneath its bright trappings, Las Vegas is 
a family town where the kids grow up as they do 
in any other part of the country. 
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Las ie Valley at Henderson. It boasts 
roducers of industrial chemicals and metals such 
as Stauffer Chemical Company, American Potash 
and Chemical Corporation, and the Titanium 
Corporation of America. Circling Las Vegas are 
other plants engaged in the production of lime, 
gypsum and other products. 

An abundance of low-cost land, electricity and 
natural gas and the warm, dry climate combine 
to provide desirable conditions for industry. The 
area also offers a highly favorable tax climate, 
including advantages of Nevada’s liberal Free Port 
Law. 

Boosting southern Nevada’s industrial coming- 
of-age are the state’s Department of Economic 
Development under Governor Grant Sawyer 
and the Southern Nevada Industrial Foundation 
(SNIF). Their programs—to spread the word 
about the advantages found here—are getting 
results. 
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\deart of the City... CONVENTION CENTER 





Big construction equipment takes on a 
toylike look in the Center's huge exhibit 
area. The adjacent auditorium seats thou- 
sands for sports, concerts and conventions. 





Las Vegas built its impressive, dome-roofed 
Convention Center three years ago, immediately 
putting itself in business as one of the leading 
convention cities of the world. Hundreds of 
organizations have assembled in the mammoth, 
$6,000,000 Center since it opened its doors—the 
U. S. Jaycees, the American Legion and the World 
Travel Congress, for example, which convened 
here this year to bring in nearly 50,000 people. 

‘Complementing the spacious auditorium and 
17 large meeting halls at the Center is an exhibit 
hall area of 90,000 square feet, and parking space 
for 9,500 cars—all of this only minutes from the 
outstanding accommodations along the Strip. In 
addition, there are ideal transportation facilities 
(seven airlines, the railroad, two buslines and four 
major highways), the climate, and the nearby 
scenic areas—all of these part of a package that 
convention planners are finding hard to resist. 
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Born Shortly After the Turn 


of the Century, this Always Bustling Town 
Packs a Lot of History 


Las Vegas was founded on May 15, 1905 when 
the Union Pacific held a land sale near its new 
depot, offering for sale 1,200 vacant downtown 
lots. A crowd of several hundred people turned 
up at the auction on that blustery day to take part 
in the spirited bidding. 

Why had they come, these people, to this auc- 
tion in the middle of nowhere? Dreams, no doubt. 
Most of them had arrived with dreams in their 
pockets and little else—this, plus their abiding 
belief that a town could actually materialize here. 
Also, it must be added, most of them came to the 
auction because the railroad had cagily offered a 
special fare of $22 for the round trip between Las 
Vegas and Los Angeles where the sale had been 
widely advertised, and further had offered to 
refund the full price of that fare to anyone who 
paid a small down payment for a $25 lot. This 
was a deal that was hard to resist. As the Union 
Pacific had wisely anticipated, the auction was a 
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success and Las Vegas was firmly in business as 
a town in a matter of two or three days. 

It was a barren and dreary place in 1905. A 
few people were then living at the green oasis 
known as the Stewart Ranch a short distance from 
town. A few others were located over in Westside 
where several makeshift buildings served as head- 
quarters to the teamsters hauling supplies up to 
the mining towns of Goldfield and Rhyolite. Other- 
wise there was nothing here but the new railroad, 
mesquite and creosote, and confidence. 

Although Las Vegas is a johnny-come-lately 
among Nevada towns, the history of southern 
Nevada begins eons earlier than any other section 
of the state. Prehistoric peoples dwelt here along 
the shores of the Colorado for many centuries, 
leaving artifacts and traces of prehistoric dwellings. 

First white men into the state were Spanish 
missionaries based at an outpost on the lower 
Colorado near present-day Yuma. Led by Father 
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Francisco Garces, missionary parties moved from 
this outpost in 1776 to explore the country along 
the river, probably as far north as Clark County. 
That same year Garces set out from California, 
and another monk, Escalante, explored from New 
Mexico, seeking a route between the two colonies. 
This was the beginning of the old Spanish Trail 
which figures so importantly in the area’s history. 

The next white man to enter Nevada was Peter 
Skene Ogden, a British fur trader who came down 
from Oregon to explore northern Elko County in 
June 1826. But to Clark County goes the dis- 
tinction of welcoming the first American into the 
state—Jedediah S. Smith who crossed southern 
Nevada in 1826 on the first of two remarkable 
expeditions through the state. 

In 1829, a Spanish party of 31 men left the 
outpost of Albuquerque bound for the California 
missions with woolen goods they proposed to 
trade there for horses and mules. Headed by 
Antonio Armijo, the party followed the Virgin 
River into Nevada as Jedediah Smith had done, 
but departed from his southward trail to take a 
shortcut directly across the southern tip of the 
state. The trail was then further shortened, bring- 
ing it into the famous springs area which the 
Spanish named Las Vegas—The Meadows. A few 
Spanish families came to settle here about this 
time to do trade with the caravans which crossed 
between New Mexico and California during the 
next two decades. 

Traffic on the trail by now was becoming quite 
heavy. Over it came parties of trappers, Spanish 
and American colonists heading for California, 
and even some well-known outlaws and _ horse- 
thieves of the day, including the notorious Pegleg 
Smith who once managed to drive 3,000 stolen 
horses from California over the trail to Las Vegas. 
Over the trail also traveled the John C. Fremont 
party in 1844 returning from California and, in 
1847 and later, came the hearty Mormon scout, 
Jeff Hunt, leading parties between Salt Lake City 
and California. 

With the coming of the Mormons to Salt Lake, 
the nature as well as the name of the trail changed. 
The eastern end of the route was abandoned after 
the Mexican War while the western end of the 
route now became known as the Mormon Trail 
as travel picked up between Salt Lake and the 
California colonies. 

In 1851, a few Mormon settlers arrived in Car- 
son Valley to establish the first town in Nevada, 
Mormon Station, later called Genoa. In May, 
1855, 30 men led by William Bringhurst left Salt 
Lake to form a settlement in Las Vegas. Travel- 
ing with 40 wagons, they arrived at the meadows 
and established a camp not far from the springs, 
and by July had built fences and corrals, planted 
crops and were working on an adobe fort. Early 





the following year, a number of the men returned 
to Salt Lake for their families. 

Shortly after their arrival in Las Vegas, the 
settlers learned from Indians in the area about 
a rich body of lead in the Potosi Mountains. Word 
of the discovery quickly reached church officials 
in Utah who decided that the ore should be mined, 
and sent a party under the command of Nathaniel 
Jones to undertake the project. His arrival set 
off a jurisdictional dispute which ended abruptly 
but bitterly when Brigham Young dismissed Bring- 
hurst as president of the mission and installed 
Jones in his place. 

Trouble between the two men was accompa- 
nied by other difficulties at the fort. The thieving 
Paiutes, bothersome from the first, were now 
becoming a serious threat. Worse, the crops failed 
so badly that in 1857 Brigham Young sent word 
allowing the colonists to leave the mission and 
return to their former homes in Utah. They post- 
poned their departure until 1858, then abandoned 
the settlement they had labored so hard to estab- 
lish in the desert. In the brief but productive 
period they were there, the Mormons had opened 
the first post office and the first school in southern 
Nevada and built Nevada’s first smelter. 

After the Mormons left, the land and water 
rights at the fort were acquired by O. D. Gass 
who operated a ranch there until he sold it in 
1882 to Archibald and Helen Stewart, formerly 
of Pioche. When they took over the ranch it was 
a profitable but demanding operation, with thriy- 
ing alfalfa fields, orchards and gardens. Mrs. 
Stewart was a well educated and industrious 
woman who continued to operate the ranch her- 
self after her husband was killed by an outlaw in 
1883. She lived there until she sold the place in 
1903 for $53,000 to the San Pedro, Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake Railroad Company, later called the 
Union Pacific, which was then starting to build 
the line through Las Vegas. After she left the 
ranch, Mrs. Stewart moved across the road from 
the old place and remained there until her death 
in 1926. She was known to everyone in the town 
which grew up around her as the beloved “first 
lady of Las Vegas.” 

The Stewart ranch in its heyday embraced most 
of the land now lying along Las Vegas Boulevard 
North with its center near where Cashman Field 
now lies. Still to be seen here are some of the 
remains of the old Mormon fort, standing near 
what must be the largest fig tree in the state. 
Traces can be seen, too, of the orchards and vines 
which the industrious Mormon settlers planted 
over a century ago. 

Most of the towns in Clark County were also 
founded by Mormon settlers. Dudley Leavitt and 
Edward Bunker headed the group which settled 
in Bunkerville in 1877, laying out ditches for 
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irrigation which made cotton and other crops 
possible. Logandale, Mesquite, Moapa and St. 
Thomas—the latter now under the waters of 
Lake Mead—were others of the communities 
which the Mormons carved out of the desert. 
Callville, also entombed by Lake Mead, is one 
of the most interesting of these early settlements. 
For many years church officials in Salt Lake had 
dreamed of bringing boats up the Colorado to 
serve the missions of southern Utah. In 1865, a 
group of Salt Lake businessmen formed a navi- 
gation company and Anson Call was sent to build, 
above Las Vegas Wash, what became known as 
Call’s Landing where two small steamboats docked 
during the several years they made regular sailings 
up the river. 

Further south, El Dorado mushroomed as a 
mining town after silver and gold deposits were 
found by soldiers camping along the river about 
the time the Civil War was starting. Rich mines 
were quickly developed and three of them, the 
Wall Street, Techatticup and Savage, earned mil- 
lions from ore which was hauled down the Colo- 
rado. A revealing incident once taking place in 
El Dorado has been described by both Mrs. Helen 
Stewart and Mrs. Delphine Squires who recorded 


Las Vegas is Proud of Its Colorful History 


much of the early history of the area. They recall 
that shortly after the town was founded a group 
of gaily dressed Spanish and Mexican young men 
sailed up the river, docked at the mouth of El 
Dorado Canyon, and made their way without 
hesitation to the spot where the Wall Street mine 
was operating. Greatly disappointed to find that 
the prize had already been claimed, the foreigners 
displayed a yellowing map, unmistakably indi- 
cating the site of the mine, which they had dis- 
covered in an old church in Mexico City. The 
map was apparently the work of one of the Span- 
ish missionaries who had explored the area with 
Garces nearly a century earlier. 

The story of Las Vegas would be incomplete 
without mention of Clark County’s beginnings. 
When Nevada became a state in 1864 its eastern 
border was located near Ely and its southern 
border near Beatty. In 1868 Nevada assumed its 
present shape when Congress extended its borders 
to include the eastern strip and all of the southern 
triangle. Out of this newly acquired real estate 
Lincoln County was formed and shortly thereafter 
Pioche became the county seat. After Las Vegas 
was settled in 1905, people in the town increas- 
ingly resented having to travel 200 miles to reach 








their courthouse, and a drive was soon under way 
for a split from Lincoln County. Efforts of the 
Las Vegans were successful, with the result that 
Clark County—named after U. S. Senator William 
Clark who built the railroad—was established by 
the Legislature in 1909. 

Now, with a county as well as a city on their 
hands, the people in Las Vegas were hard pressed 
for money to run their two governments. The 
town grew slowly at first but it grew steadily, and 
its determined residents gradually worked out their 
many problems. Recent growth of the area has 
been watched with almost disbelief by Nevadans 
in other parts of the state. Accustomed as they 
are to booms and boom towns in this traditionally 
boom state, they have never seen anything like 
Las Vegas. First came the big construction years 
during the thirties when Hoover Dam and Boulder 
City were built. Then followed the huge defense 
and industrial plants into Henderson in the early 
forties, bringing an unheard-of surge in popula- 
tion and prosperity. Then, after World War I, 
came the amazing growth of the Strip and the Las 
Vegas entertainment complex which set off a 
growth cycle that continues to spiral dizzily to 
this day. 
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The Las Vegas Review Journal loaned the historic photos used 
on pages 25-31. Boulder City photographer Cliff Segerblom took 
the color views for our center pages and back cover. The Las 
Vegas News Bureau generously provided the photos used elsewhere 
in this issue. The editors express their appreciation to Mrs. C. C. 
Boyer, daughter of the late Mrs. Delphine Squires, for loaning 
Mrs. Squires’ historical articles on Las Vegas. Thanks also to Dr. 
Effie Mona Mack, Mrs. Byrd Sawyer and the Nevada State His- 
torical Society for their assistance. 
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